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THE NEW ENGLAND THEOLOGY, 

CONTRASTED WITH THE NEW ARMINIANISM. 



The state of opinion in the orthodox congregational churches, 
is in some respects very peculiar. On the part of many minis- 
ters and intelligent laymen, there is a serious conviction, that 
the course of public instruction through the schools, the press 
and the popular currents of thought, are drifting away from 
the cardinal truths of the Gospel ; and that another gospel is 
coming in : — on the other hand, there are many ministers and 
laymen, as intelligent and as sound in the faith, who, from view- 
ing the subject from different positions and associations, or from 
not having so carefully investigated what is taught to and by 
the younger ministry, are as positive in their assurance, that the 
fears of the other are groundless. These last are tempted to 
think and say hard things of those who entertain and excite 
fears of the spread of dangerous error, and yet these hard 
things said cannot diminish such fears, nor repress the utterance 
of them, nor justify those who are fully in them, in keeping si- 
lence. Those whose conscience will allow them to float with 
the current, in the belief, that all is safe, have much the easiest 
task, and if withal they have the happiness of a good con- 
science, they can well afford, to bear the inconvenience, which 
they suffer from the consciences of others impelling to utter 
alarms. It may be that their sense of security comes of their 



unwillingness to be convinced that such evils are impending, 
and a consequent failure, thoroughly to scrutinize what is taught 
and believed in suspected quarters. Such an uiiwillingnesg ntay 
spring from sources more selfiah than Christian charity. It is 
natural for us all to be unwilling to have our plcaaaut relations 
disturbed, by a necessity of cont-ending carueHtly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints — unwilling to be ealled upon to 
make aaerifices in sustaining the truth. In every way it is more 
agreeable to the flesh, as well as to the spirit, to fuel that all ia 
sale, and neither labor, nor sacrifices, nor loss of friends are re- 
quired of us. And when avoiding conviction of evil from such 
reasons, it la easy to slide into the feeling that it is our supe- 
rior charity that leads us to take a more favorable view of 
things, and that such as raise alarms, are wanton disturbere of 
the public peace, and our own quiet. 

But such Tcprescntatious are without influence upon those, 
who after many prayerful examinations of the matter, are clear- 
ly convinced that the foundations of Gospel truth arc assailed by 
its professed friends. A necessity is laid upon them which no 
earthly considerations can remove. They must declare their 
deep convictions. They arc watchmen on the walls of Jerusa- 
lem, stationed there for the very purpose of giving alarms when 
needed. And though their notes of alarm may be very annoy- 
ing to those who slumber, they are bound to let the trumpet 
epe&k. And in a case like this, it will bo as vain as unwise to 
attempt to prevent a searching investigation and thorough pub- 
lic discussion of the alleged sources of danger. Be it, that the 
alurmists are mistaken ; the way for a most rapid extinction 
of their alarms is, to meet them in fair discussion, and show 
their mistake. Be it, that Ihcy as individuals arc so perverse, 
aa not to bo satisfied with reasons and arguments however 
conclusive. This is not the cuse with tho many uncommitted 
who partake of their alarms. 

One great source of disquiet, to those of us who think they 
sec dangers in the present course of things, is, thai they discov- 
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er or think they discover that concealment of the true nature of 
doctrines taught, which is an invariable antecedent and condition 
of heresy. AU history shows that false doctrines have "crept in 
unawares," and heresies have been " privily brought in." And the 
fact that so many, who have not carefully examined, have no 
fears, is no ground to quiet our fears. For it has^always been 
BO when heresies have come in. Nor will the charge of heresy 
hunting" satisfy us. While from our inmost soul we know, 
that we have come reluctantly and slowly to our conclusion, in 
spite of our knowledge of what sacrifices it would cost us — 
while we are deeply persuaded, that it is our love of truth, and 
loyalty to our Redeemer, that impels us, we shall not be turned 
aside by this or any other hard names, that can be invented. 
We have a solemn duty to discharge to our generation, before 
we go up to the judgement, and we leave the issue of the 
charges which our brethren bring against us, to be made at that 
tribunal. 

We have intimated, that the present development which has 
alarmed us, is attended with much of concealment, and this 
brings us to the subject of this essay. It is well known, that 
this new development affects the name of. New England Thb- 
OLOOY." Under this name and pretence, the concealment lurks. 
Ever since Jotiathan Edwards, the senior, impressed his mind 
upon the current theology of the orthodoxy of New England, 
that term New England theology has been received with great 
popular favor while it has distinguished our modes of, teach- 
ing from the Scotch or the Old School Presbyterian mode. 
So when this new Arminiaji development opened, it sought popu- 
lar favor by claiming to be the New England, or the Edwardean 
theology, in opposition to what it stigmatized as the " triangtb- 
lar," or Old School Presbyterian. Now this representation 
is current coin. The uninformed ask the question — what 
means this dispute about doctrines, this alarm about corruptions in 
theology ? The answer is — " It is only a conflict between the 
Edwardean and the Triangular tiieology. These alarmists are 
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seeking to bring in upon New England, the " raw head and 
bloody bonea " of a tlisoarded system. The true New England 
or Edwards' system is with tis. We stand on the ground whore 
New Eiitrlaud has always stood, since Edwards' day." And this 
representation is widely credited and by many, who would know 
better, if they would L^arefnlly compare with their own eyca, the 
peculiar features of this new development, with th« details of 
what Edwards taught. And just here we wish to put the ques- 
tion to that minister, who honestly holds to Edwarils' system, 
aud yet believes, that there is nothing dangerous in this new 
form of tetiching. Hare you fully possessed yourself of the dis- 
tinct points of this so ealiod New England theology, one by one, 
and then compared them one by one with what Edwards teaches"! 
If you have not done it you are acting blindly, in a matter, in 
which you have a great rosponaibility ; and arc bound to seek 
better information. In the persuasion, that the great source of 
the spread of this error has come from a too easy crediting of 
the representatiou, that this new scheme of doctrines is nothing 
different from the scheme of Edwards, we have taken the pains 
to make a comparison, in relation to that doctrine, which ties at 
the foundation of all the doctriues of grace, to wit original sin, 
Edwards wrote largely on this subject, and the teachers of 
the new scheme have been as explicit, if not as copious on the 
same subject. By a eomparisoa of the two, wo shall see what 
truth and justice there have been in that great labor of tonguos 
and pens, employed to fix the name of New England theology, 
upon the latter — which is vastly newer than New England, and 
younger thau Edwards. We oould not in a single essay show 
the contrast touching all the doctrines. But if we give it 
touching this foundation doctrine, wo give the reader the means 
of inferring (ho rest. 

while we do it, let it be well understood, that we arc not 
iing from Edwards, aa from the Bible, nor in any way as- 
suming hbi iiirallihility. If what those men teach were better 
knoWDt we should much prefer a direot issue with them on the 
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Soriptores — of whioli they make comparatively little use. Bat 
the question now immediately before us is rather what they teach ? 
than whether that teaching is soond? We wish to show that 
there is a grand mistake in the popular apprehension, that this 
is what has been so long called the New England theology. So 
we quote firom Edwards, not as endorsing everything which he 
taught ; nor for securing his endorsement of our own vievrs. 
We claim for all liberty of differing from all uninspired stand- 
ards ; but concede to none the liberty of using the prestige of 
names and systoms, with which they are fiilly and directly at 
war. 

In such discussions noma are a necessity ; and being under 
the necessity of applying a name to that new development in 
theology, which we are under the necessity of exposing, we shall 
call it the "New Arminianitm — not in a way of reproach ; but 
as most according to ihe reality of the thing. We would gladly 
avoid all personalities, even to the exclusion of any names of 
individual opponents. But as it is needful, to quote from re- 
sponsible authors of the new system, we will here state, that 
when not otherwise indicated, our quotations, when made with 
quotation points, are drawn from Professor Park's lecture on 
"The doctrine of Sin." The lecture is one of his course, given 
to his class in the seminary. These lectures may fairly be said 
to be published, though not printed. They are given to the 
members of the class to be copied off, and from their copies 
which have in the progress of years been greatly multiplied, 
they have been copied by others without restraint. And the 
copies are now so numerous, as to be fairly in possession of the 
public, so that any erroneous quotations might be easly correct- 
ted, by a collation of copies. So they are as fitting a source of 
quotations as are printed documents. In these lectures we 
have the very thing, which is taught to our young ministers ; 
and in the very form in which they are expected to receive and 
inculcate it. And we have it as put forth by its ablest ex- 
pounder. And what we now propose to show b, not that this 
1* 
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Boheme as expounded by him, and those in sympathy with him 
differs from that of Edwards oa the same subject in smne minor 
particulars, but tliat, as a scheme, it is directly the opposite — 
that tlie two are in their wtole brtadth contradictory. This will 
eeem ostraTiigaut to most readers, because they have not care- 
fiilly and minutely compared the two. But such are invited to 
follow us through the comparison, and tell wherein we have fail- 
ed to make good the assertion. We will carry the comparisoo 
over every point diacu&sed by Edwards in hia reno«Tied work 
on Original 8tu, and let the reader see the result in a few miu~ 
utes, if he will give us a patient reading. We are aware that 
the miBrapresontation has been widely suecewful ; and a stupen- 
dous mass of prejudice rises up and frowns down every attempt 
to make the truth in this matter to appear. But we have only 
to say to the prejudiced reader — " Strike but hear me ! " Say 
and think what you will of the writer; but do yourself justice, 
for once to look at both sides. To say nothing of the claims of 
conscience and of truth, it is an abuse of yourself, to hold your 
eyes closed to fads and rcasona that on such grounds challenge 
your inspection, merely from an unwillingness to be convinced, 
or from party prejudice. The name of the writer of tiiis essay 
is not givcu to the public pimply because he wishes the state- 
mcnta to speak for themselves. If any one shoald have a per- 
sonal interest or occasion to reply, and should for that reason 
call on the publishers for an author's name, it shall be at his 
aervice. 

1. And now we proceed directly to the comparison. And iu 
the first place, the two schemes are at oppositos, touching the 
very foundations of the doctrines of grace, that is the proper 
nature and even the very existeaoe of Original Sin. The New Ar- 
miuianism calling itself Edwardcan, puts in the place of original 
sin an innocent tendency of man's nature called a disturliatKe 
of the balance of the semibUititi. It says " the imntediato oc- 
casion of sin is sometimes called natural corruption, corrupt na- 
ture, original sin." It is " a disturbed stat« of man's nature, 
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existing previously to acta, and ocoasiouing their UDiform sinftil- 
ness." " The bodily appetites are so disordered, aa to lead to 
Sin." " We are bound to ascribe these early developments of 
this disorder to a cause in the nature of the animal system." 
« This disorder is the occasion of sin." *' It is such a state of 
the sensibilities, as will certainly lead to sin." But while it 
ascribes the first sinful choice in the mind of the child to this 
tendency or disease, as we shall see, it makes each of us to be- 
gin existence in a state of innocence, and under no necessity of 
sinning. It makes every child of Adam at first, not a sinner, 
but afterwards becoming so by his own choice. Edwards, in his 
work on Original Sin, which we quote from the Worcester 
edition, treated this subject in opposition to John Taylor, of 
Norwich, England, and Dr. Turnbull, leading Arminians of that 
day. Those writers, as we shall see, had the same view of orig- 
inal sin, and the same way of accounting for the beginning of 
sin, as that above described, and Edwards, in answer to them, 
has answered this. On page 235 he argues, that this tendency 
to sin must be " an evil and corrupt state," exbting " before 
mankind are capable of having a hand in the affair" ; and as to 
the pretended solution of the mystery of man's invariably sin- 
ning, by referring it to unbalanced sensibilities, he says it 
amounts to that against which Dr. Taylor so much cries out, as 
too gross to be admitted — to wit, that God created the soul 
pure, and then to put it into a body that was sure to pollute it. 

2. So as to what constitutes corruption, or the corruption of 
man's nature, the two are at opposites. The one, contrary to the 
whole use of the term in Scripture, when applied to the mind, calls 
that corrupt, which involves no blame. But Edwards', as we 
shall abundantly see, uses the term as involving blame and sin ; 
and knows nothing of an innocent corruption. He every where 
makes a corrupt state, to be a sinful state. 

3. Another question, intimately involved in this, is whether 
that tendency to sin, which the New Arminianism calls a dis- 
turbed balance of the sensibilities, is in itself sinful, or only a 
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blameless vitioaity, an innoceut corruption of the animal constitu- 
tion. This ia a main feature of the new sehenie. But Edwards' 
whole treatise goes against it. Page 315, be strongly argues, 
in a whole seetioD, nud then draws the conclusion agiiiust it, by 
saying, tbat " it i^ out of all reaaooable dispute, that tht; apostle, 
by natural man, means the same as man in that oaruul sinful 
state, that they are iu by their first birth . , , that sinful 
miaerable state of man by nature." Page IS 7 he says — " Their 
aMuis£ ia corrupt and depraved, will) u moral deprayity, that 
bunts to and implies their utter undutug." Page 154 he says 
— "The state which it has been proved mankind are in, is a cor- 
rupt state in a moral sense — that state which is 0])pusit«, to 
tbat which the moral law rc(iuires . , . . ia doubtlesa a 
corrupt tendency in it moral sense. So that this depravity is botb 
odious and pernicioua, fatal and destructive, as inevitably tend- 
ing to tbat which implies man's eternal ruin. It abows, that man, 
&s he is by nature, is in a deplorable and undone state, in the 
highest senKe, and tbia proves, tbat men do not come into the 
world perfectly innocent, and without any juat exposedness (jod's 
displeasures." 

4, Another face of this question is, what oonstitutes a corrupt 
nature. The New Arminianisin, as we have seen, muk(» it to be 
a sitilesa tendency to Sin, Edwards on l»t Uor. 2 : 14 Page 
324 says — " He speaks of the natural man in that, as in his 
native corrupt state, and represents him as totally corrupt, wholJy 
a stranger, and enemy to true virtue and holiness." 

5. Whether this tendency to sin found to be in man is ineaita- 
Me, or only infaUiile is a question, on which the two schemes are 
eontriulictory. The one says, it ia not inevitable, but it is in- 
fallible. That it is by do necessity that men become .(iinners, 
though they invariably do become so — tbat the benevolence of 
Clod required him to bring infants into the world, under the dia- 
iwlviiiitjiges of aiicb a tendency to sin. But God requirejs them 
to overcome these di.Had vantages ; it is possible for them to do iL 

, tlioy never do it. But Edwards teaches, that this tendency to 
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sin, is a pnnishment for the first sin of the race, and finds in it a 
necessity, involving all in sin even that every one comes into 
the world a sinner. This will be more fiiUy seen in the sequel. 

6. As to the manner of meeting the objection, that the exist- 
ence of an inborn tendency to sin miliates against the benevo- 
lence of God, the two are at variance. The one says, " God's 
benevolence, as we know a priori, does not forbid him to place 
us in an un&vorable state " — " it requires him to place us in 
an un&vorable state." This exactly tallies with John Taylor, 
as quoted and answered by Edwards, page 240. Taylor had 
said : " We are upon trial, and it is the will of our Father, that 
onr constitution should be attended, with various passions and 
appetites, as well as an outward condition with various tempta- 
tions." Edwards replied, that this tendency on this supposition 
defeats its own end. It is alleged, that God gives this tendency 
to men in the outset in benevolence towards them, for the pur- 
pose of ripening and refining them in virtue, whereas the invari- 
able result is, to involve them in ruin. Here Edwards is at an- 
tipodes with both the Old and the New Arminianism, in that he 
regards this tendency to sin as a punishment of man's apostacy 
and they regard it as an act of benevolence, and favor of Provi- 
dence, towards the individual sinner. 

7. This leads to another point. The one scheme holds, that 
the posterity of Adam were not included in the punishtnent of 
his first sin. But Edwards devotes a considerable portion of 
his whole work to the proof, that they are — that the threatening 
and of course the penalty, had respect not only to Adam but to 
his posterity. 

8. The new scheme confines the penalty of God's law trans- 
gressed by Adam, to eternal death ; and according to the ex- 
pounders of this scheme, nothing sufiered in this world is any part 
of the punishment, answering to that original threatening. But 
Edwards in many places argues the contrary, as we shall see 
hereafter. 

9. The new scheme is as much opposed to original holiness as 
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to original sin. It claims that man could not have been create 
in a state of holiness, because, holiness can neither be created 
nor inwrought. The leading teacher of this Behemo says — 
" We see what is meant by the phrase, created holy — created 
sinful — created in God's image — created in the image of sinful 
Adam. It ia not meant, that holiness ia created directly by 
another being, or that sin ia directly created bj another being, 
but it is meant, that our mind is created so, that it certainly will 
be holy or sinful. It is an cHptical phrase. We may consider 
Adam as a mere mtud, not acting. Out minda then are created 
like his. We may consider him created as acting, so that our 
minds shall act like him," Edwards, page 258, on the contrary, 
devotes a whole section to the question " whether our first pa- 
rents were created with righteousness or moral rectitude of 
heart." Ho answers at length Dr. Taylor's objection lo the 
idea, and in that, as fully answers the now scheme, and these 
show how the doctrine of original righteousness, or that Adam 
■was created in a holy state, ia taught in Genoiis. In proving 
this, ho argue-f, that Adam actually was holy from the first, 
since the sin, by which he fell, was the first sin — that he waa 
bound to act rij^ht from the fir.st, and did so, and therefore must 
have had uri iitdinatinn to right aution, or holiness, and this in- 
clination eimld not have been a matter of oultivation, since it 
prevailed in the very first acts, and to suppose the contrary, 
supposes a course of rig'it action, before there is a disposition to 
right act if 111, 

10. On another fundamental point the two arc at oppoaites. 
It is a first principle of the new aeheme, underlying the whole, 
and cro)iping out at every corner, that there is no sin which w 
not voluntary, in the sense of being tlie product of a previous 
choice or preference. Here in its customary phrase, it carries a. 
misropresenliition of Calnnism, as if that taught that sin con- 
sists in a passice or involuntary state of mind. Whereoit it 
teaches no sueh thing — it teaches that no sin is involuntary ia 
the souse of being against one's will — that while not every sin, 
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is Toliintaty bj a positive volition, yet oii^nal sin, not yolun- 
tarj in the act, is volunUry in its origin, and is seated in the 
will, making the sinner a willing captive — that is, it is volun- 
tary, in a will enslaved. But the new scheme teaches, that there 
is an innocent occasion of the individoal's first sin, in his unbal- 
anced sensibilities, and so, that each one's first sin takes place 
from his own positive choice or volition. This is essentially the 
same as what Dr. John Taylor had taught ; and what Edwards 
refuted in him. Edwards' devotes a whole chapter, (chapter 1 : 
part 4,) to a refutation of Taylor on this point. He says : — 
"There is no one thing more fundamental, in the Arminian 
scheme of reli^on : on the. determination of this one leading 
point, depends the issue of almost all the controversies we have 
with such divines." Yet he says, he has abundantly refuted it 
in his work on the Will, and though he considers that refutation 
complete, he here gives some touches of the absurdity of the as- 
sumption. He states it in the words of Dr. Taylor, which as 
well conveys the modern idea — " Sin must proceed from our 
own choice, and if it does not it «annot be sin." " Nothing can 
be sinfiil or have the nature of sin, but what proceeds from our 
own choice." " The choice which produces sin is in itself sinful." 
Upon this Edwards says — " If the choice itself be sin, and there 
be no sin but what proceeds from a sinful choice, then the sinfiil 
choice must proceed from another antecedent choice. It must 
be chosen by a foregoing act of the will, determining that sinful 
choice .... But if the sinful choice itself proceeds 
from a foregoing choice, thai also that foregoing choice, must be 
sinfiil, it being the cause of sin, and so alone chargeable with its 
blame. But if that foregoing choice be sinful, then neither 
must that happen to us necessarily, but must likewise proceed 
firom choice, another act of choice preceding that. For we must 
remember, that nothing is sinful but what proceeds from choice. 
Then for the same reason, this prior choice last mentioned, 

must also be sinful And we must go back till we 

oome to the very first volition, the prime original act of choice, 
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in the whole chain. And this to be sure, must be a sinful choice, 
because that is the origin or the primitive causa of all the train 

of evils which follow Yet this cannot be ain- 

fti), because it does not proceed from out own choice, or 
any foregoing act of oui will — it being by Bupposition the very 
first act of the will, in the case Dr. Taylor says — "Adam's 
sin must be from his own disobedient will, and so must 
every man's sin, and all the sin in the worJd, as well as his." 
By this it seems, he must have a disobedient will, before be sins, 
for the cause must be before the effect. And yet that disobedient 
will itself is sinful ; otherwise it could not be called disobeJient. 
But how does man eorao by this disobedient will ; the cause of 
all the sin in the world. It must not come necessarily without 
man's choice, for in that case it would not be sin. Therefore 
that disobedient will must also come from a disobedient will, and 
BO on ad injinitiun, 

11. The Federal Headship of Adam is denied by abetters the 
new scheme, and positively maintained by Edwards. "Even a 
propliot of ihoir own " has saiJ, — "We see what is meant by Adam, 
being our covenant reproscntntive, or Federal Head, or his 
representing us in the first covenant, or covenants of works or 
our being parties in the covenant. These are phrases, and the 
theology of" the hypcr-Calvinists is a theology of phrasee, and 
words. There is no evidence, that Adam in the strict and pri- 
mary sense of the word covenant, entered into any covenant of 
works with (tod. There is no evidence, that Adam made any 
promise. Tlie theory is that he made a promise to obey the law 
porfot«tly. There is no evidence, that Adam had any know ledge 
of t!u( consequences which his sin would bring on his posterity. 
There is no evidence in the Bible, that Adam was in any way 
strititly and properly speaking, a party in any such covenant," 
In this and what follows, the common idea of Adam's federal 
headship is wholly set aside, though not without a misrepresenta- 
tion of its terms. It is well known, that while Edwards main- 
tained iJie fiideral headship, he went even farther, and hold to 
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the actual oneness of the race in Adam. But the federal head- 
ship, Id form he defended, against the objections of Dr. Taylor. 
Page 299. 

12. The new scheme is decided against spiritual death being 
any part of the punishment of sin, and says, if it be so, then 
'* sin is punished by that which is most agreeable to the sinner." 
But the main drift of Edwards' theory is, that man's tendency 
to sin, which is itself sin, and spiritual death, comes as a punish- 
ment for the original apostacy of the race. This is involved in 
all, that he says, in his chapters on the imputation of Adam's 
sin. Then he directly argues against Dr. Taylor, that this state 
of sin, in which all are found, is a penalty of sin. 

13. The two are at opposites also, on the question, whether 
the death of the body is any part of the penalty of sin. The 
ablest expounders of the New Arminianism, make temporal 
death a consequence of sin. They say, it is a symbol of eternal 
death, but not itself a punishment. Now Edwards, page 364, 
says that when the apostle speaks of death as a consequence of 
sin, he means — " the whole death, which he and the Scripture 
every where speak of, as the proper wages and punishment of 
sin, including death temporal, spiritual and eternal." 

14. The two are at opposites on the subject of the imputation 
of Adam's sin, to his posterity. It is well known, that the abettors 
of the New Arminianism everywhere reject and make sport of 
the idea of imputation. Speakers of their order in public 
assemblies of ministers, have covered it with ridicule, amid evi- 
dent tokens of sympathy and approbation. When they deign 
to speak seriously of it, they say, that " some of the evils of 
Adam's sin are entailed upon us ; and unless we resist them, all 
the evils of Adam's sin will be endured by us ;" and that this is 
all the imputation there is in the case. But Edwards insists 
largely on the received doctrine of imputation, in the medi- 
ate sense implying, that Adam's posterity came into the world 
under a forfeiture of God's blessings, and subject to his curse, 
through his sin. This he places on the ground of the oonstitu- 
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ted onencsB of the race in Adam ; and he d<^ends it against 
objections through several chapters. Then, page 400 ho says, 
" So the doctrine of the corruption of nature, aa derived from 
Adam, and also of the imputation of his first ein, are both 
clearly taught in it. The imputation of Adfiin's one tratisgri^- 
ision is indeed most directly and frequently asserted." Indeed 
thJB imputation is one of the main principles of Edwards' 
Bchetne, and opposition to it is a main principle of tbe ttew 
Bclietne. 

15. Whether we tinned in Adam — is another question, on 
which the two take opposite sides. The whole frame of the New 
Anninianisra is carefiiUy constructed with a view to avoid tho 
conclusion that we did. To this end, all the suppositions of an 
innocent disturbance of the balance of the seneibilities are made. 
These are framed as a scaffolding for each individual to stand 
upon while he begins to sin purely on his own account — a set of 
non-conductors, isolating the individual's sin, from the sin of 
Adam, But Edwards, page 393, interpreting the text — " Had 
not sinned after the similitude of Adam's transgresision," ap- 
plies it to *' those infanta, who though they had sinned tn Adam, 
yet never had sinned by actually transgressing in their ovrn 
persoOB." 

16. The innocence of the infant at his birth, and before put- 
ting forth voluntary choices, is a prime assumption of the new 
theory. But Edwards, page 420, says — " Every man is bom 
into tho world in a state of moral pollution." " Every man in 
his first natural state is a sinner." " Every man in his orig- 
inal state has a heart of stone." " Man's nature in hiii native 
state, is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts." " In a word, 
man's nature in his native state is a body of sin, which must bo 
destroyed." 

17. The expounders of the new scheme are identical with the 
Armlnians in Edwards' day in urging the objection, that if 
there be sin in the nature of man, then God is the author of 
Bin. No mean writer amoi^ them says — " If sin consists ui 
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eor aatwe, then oar wtorQ is sin. Now our nature is the work 
of God, Therefore sin is the work of God. Therefore God 
ie the author of sin." On this point, Edwards, page 427, in a 
whole seotioo refutes the objection. 

18. As to that, in which the individual's first guilt consists, 
the two are at variance. The new scheme makes it to be the 
guilt of his first voluntary act of trausgrcsiiion. Edwards, page 
437, says — " The guUt a man has upon his soul at his first ex- 
istence is one and simple, the guilt of the . original apostacj, the 
guilt of the sin bj which the species first rebelled against God. 
This and the guilt arising firom the first corruption or depraved 
dif|)OBitioa of the h«art, axe Qot to be looked upon as two 
things." 

19. The new schewe is strong against inherent or indwelling 
sin, as meaning anything more than an innocent vitiosity lead- 
ing to sin. Edwards, page 438, speaking of " the first existing of 
» eonrtqtt dispositioB in the heart " of men, says — " It is as it 
were the extended pollution of that sin, through the whole 
tree, by virtue of the constituted union of the branches with the 
root, or t/ie inherence of ti^e sin of that head of the species, in 
the members." 

20. As to what is corrupt in the child at its birth, the new 
scheme makes it to be an evil disposition, in no sense, except 
that it tends to sin. But Edwards, page 440, makes " the 
first existence of this evil disposition amount to a full assent to 
Adam's sin." 

21. It underlies the whole scheme of the new Arminians, 
that men begin life with a full ability to avoid all sin. It ad- 
mits, that the disturbed balance of the sensibilities, places the 
infant at a great disadvantage ^— so great indeed, that be never 
overcomes it — yet that he has an available ability to overcome 
it — that his ability is more than a basis of obligation, it is 
such, that there is no necessity of his being a sinner — that he 
has! within himself a complete ability, to overcome any tendency 
^ eivil vithjn hiw. But fSdwards, pa^ 405, arguing agvnst 
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the same account put forth by his Arminian opponents, says — 
" It will follow on our author's principles, not only with respect 
to infants but even adult persona, that redemption is neetllese, 
and Christ is dead in vain. Not only is there no need of 
Christ's redemption, in order to deliverance from any coa- 
Bequences of Adam's sin, but also in order to perfect freedom 
from personul sin, and all its evil consequences. For God has 
made other suffioietit provision, for that, vi^ r a sufBcient power 
or ability in all mankind, t« do all their duty, and wholly avoid 

sin These things fully imply, that men liave in 

their own natural ability, sufficient means to avoid sin, and bo 
perfectly free from it. And if the means are sufficient, then 
thero is no need of more, and therefore there is no need of 
Christ's dying, in order to it. . . , . K all mankind in all 
parts of the world have sufficient power to do their whole duty, 
without being sinful in any degree, then they have sufficient 
power to attain righteousness from the law, thou according to 
Paul, Christ is dead iu vain, . . . Again if it be said, that 
although Christ's redemption was not necessary, to preserve men 
fiom beginning to sin, because they have power to avoid it, yet 
it may bo necessary, to deliver them after they have by their 
own fully brought themselves under the dominion of evil appe- 
tites and pas-sions, I answer — if it be so, that men need deliv- 
erauco from thosje habits and passions, whiuh have become too 
strong for them, yet that deliverance on our author's principle 
would be no deliverance from sin. For the exercise of passions, 
which are too strong for us, and which we cannot overcome is 
neoesBary ; and he strongly urges, that a necessary evil can be 
no moral evil, , . . So it follows on our author's scheme, 
that none of mankind, neither infants nor adults, neither the 
more or the leaa vicious, ever did or ever could stand in any 
need of a l^aviour ; and that with respect to all, the truth is, that 
Christ has died in vain. . , , , If auy should say — al- 
tliough mankind have sufficient ability to do their whole duty, 
and 80 of their own power enjoy perfect freedom from sin, yet 
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Ghxt ibresair that thej would sin, and after they had Hnned, 
they would need Christ's death — I answer, it is plain by what the 
Apostle says, Gal, 2 : 21 and 8 : 21, that God would have e8> 
teemed it needless, to give hia Son to die for men, unless there 
had been a prior impossibility of their haying righteousness by 
the law ; and that if there had been a law, which ooold haT« 
given life, this other way by the death of Christ would not have 
been provided." 

22. As to the effect of Christ's death, on those dying in in- 
fancy, the new scheme is at war with Edwards'. It Bays-" 
<• the atonement may have been designed, not merely to 8av« 
those who have been actual sinners, but also to save men from 
being sinners. It may have been designed in part, as a reasoa 
fot saving some from the perils of probation." So it assumes, 
that some of our race get to heaven, without being washed from 
their sins, in the blood of Christ. Edwards, page 402, teaches, 
<' that all who are redeemed by Christ are saved from sin. We 
are led by what Christ himself said, to suppose, that if any are 
not sinners, they have no need of him, as a Bedeemer, any more 
than a well man has of a physician." 

23. The new scheme teaches, that original sin cannot be 
repented of. But Edwards, page 457, says " that men's hearts 
should be deeply affected with grief and humiliation before 
God, for the pollution and guilt, which they bring into the 
world with them, I think is not the least unreasonable. Nor is 
it a strange, and unheard of thing, that men should be ashamed 
of things done by others, whom they are nearly concerned in. 
I am sure it is not unscriptural' — especially, when they aro 
justly looked upon in the si^t of God, who sees the disposition 
of their hearts, as fully consenting and concurring." 

24. The new scheme rejects the idea, that original sin de> 
serves punishment A master of this new theology says — " all 
sin is deserving of everlasting punishmoit. There are not prob- 
ably ten theologians in the whole world, who will say, that orig- 
inal (dn is deserving of everlastiBg pomshmeDt" Bat Edward* 

2* 
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happens to be ono of Iheae ten. Wo hare eeon, that he makes 
origiQal sin to be the satae witb, and utidiistinguishable from 
that corruption and sin, with which we begin our existence, and 
which involves our eternal ruin. 

25. The self determining of the power of the will, as necea- 
eary to moral agency, was with the old Arminiaus the hinge on 
which their whole syHtem turned. It is ju!<t as iuiportaut to the 
new. But by reason of that annihilating refutation, which Ekl- 
wards gave it, the name of self determining power is in bad odor. 
A rose by any other name will smell as sweet, so another 
name has been Bubstituted, to wit, the power of a contrary 
choice, and the now scheme rests upon this assumption, as the 
basis of all its seven pillars. It teaches, tliat man could not be 
created in a state of holiness, becauso that fact would exclude 
his power of contrary choice, or the use of his Eelf-determiiiiug 
power — that man cannot be bom in sin, because that would 
exclude his power of contrary choice ; and it is to provide for 
this supposed power, that most of the erroneous positions that 
we have noticed have been taken. How Edwards handled this 
figment in his work on the wilt is well known, though it is 
strangely forgotten in some quarters. But it may be well to 
quote a little from his work on original sin touching it — page 
423, he says — " Tlio foro-montioned not ion of the freedom of the 
will, as essential to moral agency, and necessary to the very 
existence of virtue and sin, seems to be a grand favorite point 
with Patagians and Arminians, and all divines of such 
characters, in their eoutroversies with the orthodox. There 
is no one thing more fundamental in their schemes of re- 
li^on. On the determination of this one leading point depends 
the issue of almost all the controversies we have with such divines. 
. ... It is necessary that the modern prevailing doctrine 
concerning this point should be well understood, and therefore 
thoroughly considered and examined. For without it, there is 
no hope of putting an end to the oontroverpy about original nn 
and innumerable other controversi<s, that subsist about the main 
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points of religion. I stand ready to confess to the fore-mention- 
ed modem divines, if they can maintain their peculiar nature of 
freedom consisting in a self determining power of the will, as 
necessary to moral agency, and can thoroughly establish it, in 
opposition to the arguments lying against it, then they have an 
impregnable castle, to which they may repair and remain invin- 
cible, in all controversies they have with reformed divines, con- 
cerning original sin, the sovereignty of grace, election, redemp- 
tion, conversion, the efficacious operations of the holy spirit, the 
nature of saving faith, perseverance of the saints, and other 
principles of the kind." 

CONCLUSION. 

So far for the contrast between Edwards, the master and 
sample of New England theology, and that of the New Arminian- 
ism, which appropriates to itself exclusively the name of the 
New England theology. We have analysed Edwards' works on 
ori^nal sin, and taken out the main points there discussed, with 
the Arminians of his day. And what do we find ? Of these 
twenty-five points, we find, that they are as much points of 
Edwards' disagreement with the New Arminianism, and its lead- 
ing expounders, as with the old. In every instance, when Ed- 
wards opposes the one, he opposes the other. And we do not 
find, that this so called New England theology, baptised with 
Edwards' name, agrees with Edwards in a single point, on which 
he differed from his opponents in his day. It agrees with him 
half the way, on one point. It agrees, that an invariable effect 
implies an invariable cause, so that a course of sin involves a 
tendency to Sin ; then it stops short, in withholding belief, that 
this tendency to sin is sinful, and so does not concur in the con- 
clusion of Edwards' main argument here, which is, that an inva- 
riable course of sinful acts proves sinful tendency or disposition. 
The new scheme also admits the phrase, total depravity — though 
some of the less disciplined of its friends, like Mr. Beecher, are 
hard upon the term if not upon the thing. Yet the total de- 
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pravity of this scheme is c^uitc diffcreut from that of Edwards. 
Thia in form however is not discussed in his controversy with 
Taylor. So thut in no case, cati it form an exception to the 
totality of the opposition between the New England theology of 
Edwards, in hLs work on original Sin, and the New England 
theology of these modem Arminians. We may have overlooked 
some subordinate pointa. But we cannot now recur to a single 
point, wherein they stand with Edwards against Taylor and 
TurubuU. lu every contested point, they stand against Edwards 
and with Taylor, And if we were tasked to make a refutation 
of what they teach, on original sin, we could do it in no way so 
fairly and efFectually, as by reproducing Edwards' work on origi- 
nal sin, and substituting in it the names of these New Amiini- 
ana, for those of Taylor and Turnbull. 

What is here proved is not a variance fronj Edwards on a 
few immaterial points. It is a difference toto codo — one of the 
most direct contradictions of Edwards' system that can be found. 
Whatever else may be in doubt, it catmot be doubted, that tho 
new theory wholly sets aside the doctrine of original sin. If our 
ministers aud laymen will make a patient examination and com- 
parisoit they cannot fail to see it. And as original sin is the 
foundation doctrine, they will judge of ita effects on the whole 
By stem of truth. 

If uny think that we have uufalrly made any of these quota- 
tions, we desire, that they would detect and show it to the 
world. But they who admit, that what we have exhibited is 
aoi;ording to fact, have therein admitted, that there is a wide 
development among us of a most dangerous and sweeping heresy, 
aud that to defend it, or favor it, or coLicoal it. or any way aid 
iu its propugation, involves one in a conflict with Christ and hia 
truth. 

We have drawn the contrast in relation to only one of thid 
groat doctrines, leading the reader to make his own infereuoes, 
as to what logical consistency would do with tho rest. That 
the new system has in all its parts already assumed the forma, 
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which logical consistency with the errors here evolved would 
require, is more than we would affirm. Yet we are sure, that 
great progress towards it has been made. But it is proper here 
to refer the reader to what we have quoted from Edwards touch- 
ing this point — that if the main principle of the new theory, 
to wit, the self determining power of the will be conceded, then 
" the cause is carried, not only against original sin, but also 
against the sovereignty of grace, election, redemption, conver- 
sion, the efficacious operations of the holy Spirit, the nature 
of saying faith, perseverance of the saints and other principles 
of the kind." The New Arrainianism does not yet in form reject 
all these. But being based on the false principle of the self 
determining power, according to Edwards' judgment, it is com- 
mitted to undermine and sweep the whole. 

We have here found twenty-five points of Arminianism in 
their teaching of only one doctrine. Did any other instance of 
the advance of error show a longer stride in the first passing of 
the threshold? It has always come in by small and unobserved 
degrees — crept in unawares. It has always come in such a 
way, that men could not realize that it was coming, and would 
not believe any notes of alarm that could be raised. Indeed one 
grand secret of the advancing power of error upon a Church 
usually is, the unwillingness of Christians to believe that any 
danger exists. And that when in fact danger always exists — 
when the forces in the interest of error are always pressing to 
enter at every opening great or small — when, in fact, eternal 
vigilance is the price of the preservation of truth. Forgetting 
this, Christians in the spirit of foolish virgins, have ever been 
ready to say — "We cannot realize, that there is any danger 
now. We wonder that our Fathers was so much ofi" their 
guard, as to let in unitarianism as they did ; but we cannot realize 
that there is any danger now. These young men forsooth are 
taught in the schools, some bad metaphysics, which we regret. 
But there cannot be any danger in it. They will get cured of 
tiieir metaphysics when they come to the realities of preaching. 
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It cannot be, that in these days, the gross errors of other i&ja 
vill return upou us. It canaot be, ihsxt anch eloi^ueut preaehors 
and iidniirable professors arc sowing the seeds of Iktal error." 
It is forgotten, that all heresies have come in by eloquent preach- 
ers and by men in high repute for piety. There is in this false 
conddenco the grout vantage ground of the error. 

And having thia advantage, coupled with that of gotieral credit 
given to their ussuniption, these men give few startling annouace- 
ments of Pelagian or Arininian errors. For that wonld involve a 
loss of the present advantage of concealnieQt, Things would rather 
be kept with all care in the sume train, which has seeartMl suc- 
cess so far. For these errors have not reached their present 
stage of maturity and their present embodied force for propa- 
gation, by a single and sudden leap ^ they have not sprung frcan 
their cradle in a moment, a fall grown and full armed ginnt. 
There has been a vast work done under ground. The scheme 
bai? had a silent growth — impelled by the pride of reason, in- 
spiring hatred of the doctrines of the cross, and zeal and energy 
in resisting them. The instincts native to a system of opposition 
to the doctrines of the cros.'^, have led to a Ciireful concealment and 
a full use of the popular credit given to it, of being the verit- 
able New I'jiigland thoolog/. From the fountain heads opened 
in some of onr eollegoM and theological schools, this teaching haa 
gone widely lorth into our pnljiits. So that a largo fraction, wo 
hope not a majority, of onr pulpits are now employed, to turn away 
the people fVom the triith.-*, which once made New England the 
glory of all tandw. Willi many preachers, this is done uncon- 
sciously. Carried away with the oommon delugioo, without 
deeply scanning tor thomselva*, thoy verily think, that Ed- 
wardit taught what ihcy teach ; for they have received it, not so 
much from K>l wards or the Bible, as from the tradition of their 
elders, in the fwibnola. Tluis deluded, they vainly think they 
are dotn^ GimI's* service in diH[)laeing the doctrines of the oroas. 

And the mischief dune is all the more, for the slumbers &od 
the false security of the Church. As is usual in such esse, it is 
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done more by preaching no dootrines, than by preadiing false 
doctrines. So that the amount of poutive error as yet heard in 
onr polpHs, is probably small. The first discovery which the 
hearer makes that his minister has departed &om old standards, 
is in a vague feeling of a deficiency, in what is preached. The 
trampet gives an uncertain sound. The doctrines of the cross 
which were formerly wont to stir the soul of the hearer, are not 
heard ; and he has a sense of the want of something he knows 
not what, while he is hearing a Christianity with Christ left out. 
This mere withholding of the truth without any startling state- 
ments of error excludes the vital air, and so smothers the rem- 
nants of piety and love of truth — preparing the way for the 
undisputed reign of error and sin. In the mean time popular 
favor will be sought by the preachers through rhetorical means 
— by fine writing and graceful speaking. Ambition will take 
the place of labor to bring men to Christ, and his cross. 
And while the many only keep out the doctrines — leav- 
ing human depravity to bring in the errors, there will be 
here and there the bolder pioneers, who with the sparkling of 
genius and a rare audacity in assailing foundations, make the 
battle axe ring upon the gates of truth, and draw around them 
delighted thousands, who by their admiration and defences of 
their daring exploits find themselves ere they are aware, commit- 
ted upon the side of the enemies of the cross of Christ. Then 
here and there some neophyte in the pulpit of less preten- 
sions speaks unadvisably with his lips, and says, that " old Cal- 
vinism is a system of jugglery " giving the English of his mas- 
ter's words, " hyper-Calvinism is a system of phrases." So by all 
means the work goes on, both underground and above ground — 
the sappers and miners and the bolder assailants each doing a 
work needful to the advance of the whole. This is what might 
be expected, if our showing of the new development be true, 
and whether anything like this is in progress,*the careful obser- 
ver may ascertain for himself. 

But if these things are so, is there no cause of alarm 7 Are 
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those who sound an alarm wanton troublcrs of Israel ? When 
W8 consider how far the new scheme has already gone in setting 
aside the vital truths of the Gospel, and what a force ia em- 
bodied consciously and unconscioaaly in its propagation, wo Eoe 
that if miaehief ia done at all, it ia done by wholesale. It ia not 
a slij^t alteration of shades and hues of doctriuea — it is a set- 
ting aside of foundations. It works at immense advantage, bo 
far as it curriea the credit of being the old theology of New 
England. It gives those who hate the truth the sanction of 
I'jdwards and the New Knglaiid fiithcre. Under this advantage 
works a great force, coming out from theological seminaries and 
the periodical press. Two of the popular papers circulating in 
our churches, the hidependmit and the Coinjreyaticmaiut, are 
fully committed and laborious in this work, Hcnides thc£e are 
two quarterly reviews, as fiiUy committed, and the feeling widely 
exists, that all which will not cliime in with these, must be pufc 
down. So wheir a quarterly was recently commenced to su»aJ 
tain orthodox doctrines, it was fiercely denomicod in advance, as 
though it were treaaon, to speak for God's truth alter the enemy 
had so far got the ground. In this position of things, the aggre-^ 
gate which is done by the pulpit and the pre#s combined, tooor-' 
rupt the doctrines of our churches, no tongue can tell. 

We are well aware under what responsibility to God and our 
generation we apeak. If wo have erred in the main drift, of this 
essay, otir error ia great, and our responsibility vast. Nor is the 
responsibility evaded by those wlio refuse to bo convinced, and 
so refuse to make Baerificcs for the truth. If these things 
are so, we live in fearful times ; a strange work ia going forwa 
And we need to know who is on the Lord's side. K these things ' 
are so, those who will not believe that there is danger, and who 
teach the contrary, arc aiding and abetting the work of carrying 
blight and desolation over our Zion. If such a work of error be 
advancing now, lie that is not for Christ is against him — how- 
ever inactive he may be, he is throwing his influence into the 
Boale agiiinat the truth of Christ, 
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It is profKjseil to publish a Series of Pamphlets, utidar (bk 
^uKiM hcail, witli ;i ili-!iti}iti to coUDtemct die corrupUng tenden- 
cies, (hat arc imw nbj-utul. The material will be fumiiiitid by 
a Mitnjmn}- of miiii»tei-;< uTiiiing tfieir eflbrt* for the purposts. U 
will bt' pultUfhitI Dot pt^ricxJitiolly, but at tinies to suit the deouinil, 
atid the louvciiieiife tit" liit- writers. Ettt'h pjtinphlet will eon ■'ijit 
of twvoty-four paj(ie, to be sold at Ten CenU, thu suiiglu txpy, or 
twulvi; (.'opius <or (hit- hnltar. AnJ t>iibsi'riberi< ttir thi* tjerieis will 
be served at the same rate, Ouc Ikitlar for ttv(>lve miinbers in 
suocLrMiort. I'njviflcd. liuwtvcr, it' the si'rlf rt does uot r«wb th« 
twelltli nuiiilK.'r, till' ih'lii'ieni;}- sllJtll lit- suppliifd with lh<- nuiu- 
l>era (hat 'luv puUlislifil, sent i<> th<- subscribew for finuUition; 
an<i proviclwl al^o, if in uuy iTL-i« a sntyt-ft ilisL-uisstjd !YM{uiivi 
tlic \xfc i>t' mure ihaii twiMitv-tit ir p;ig<-!-, the nuiulier «luill \m 
»niTt»«.scJ to liiriy-figiii, — i ouiitiiij; inu in the st-rii'-* and iu the 
price, ^<pel■ial tfnitis will W iiiiiilr tvitli ihur-i' who buy in laiye 
tviunbinti lo aid in the circiitiuidii of Iht: woi*):. The aid of niin- 
iiitcni and layuivii h milieili-d lor that pui'jia«c. Tbnse friends of 
trutli, who feel that tlien' is oceiuioii lijr «ueh <'Jlbi1«, will reiblily 
Bee, that willi a littlu ulfort, lhi« Scrie, luay lie iiiatle iiuxrumiMitJtl 
of inut'h ^oml. 

£Heh poiuphlet 1)1 Ui be ittereuty|K'd, M lliat it can be ruppliod 
in atiy uiimlvr, at .niiy time, and wi lliat llie whole wriei ran be 
funiiiihed in a i ulunie. 

Order* may Ih> addn'>sfil ti> 

CK(»(:Ki:it AND miKWSTKIl. 

I T WnohinijUm Street, Hu*lon. 
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